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INTRODUCTION BY THE EDITOR 


The Sixteenth Institute under the Norman Wait Har- 
ris Memorial Foundation was held at the University of 
Chicago from June 25 to July 2, 1940, on the subject 
“The Foundations of a More Stable World-Order.” The 
participants in the Institute were drawn entirely from 
the Middle West and represented most of the groups 
within that area directly interested in questions of 
American foreign policy. Due to the greater freedom in 
the schedules of academic persons during the summer 
season, however, there was a larger proportion of these 
than of any other groups. 

The purpose of the Institute was to provide an oppor- 
tunity to find and discuss those conditions in interna- 
tional affairs which are essential to the establishment of 
a world-order more stable than that which has prevailed 
during the last two decades. However, with the second 
World War well under way as the Institute met, and 
with events occurring in Europe which were bound to 
have the most far-reaching consequences for all the 
world, the discussions quite naturally turned to ques- 
tions of immediate American policy. 

At no time before or during the Institute was it in- 
tended that a program or policy should develop from 
the deliberations; nor was any attempt made to put to 
a general vote any of the conclusions which appeared to 
emerge from what was said. Yet, as the meetings pro- 
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gressed, it became evident that a surprisingly large con- 
census of opinion existed, and after the close of the In- 
stitute it seemed to the authors of this pamphlet that 
many people who were not present might be interested 
in the trend of these discussions. They have attempted, 
on the basis of round-table reports to plenary sessions 
of the conference, and of their own notes, to present here 
the train of thought. They have tried to capture the 
spirit of the meetings and they do not believe any vio- 
lence was done to truth or to the confidences of their 
colleagues. This pamphlet is organized on the basis of 
the outline which served as an agenda for the Institute: 
1. Causes for the Failure of the Peace of 1919 

2. The Nature of Peace and War in Contemporary International 

Society 

3. The Institutional Framework for a More Stable World-Order 
4. The Role of the United States 


It should be clearly understood that this pamphlet 
does not in any way represent an agreement among the 
participants (only six of whom have read the manu- 
script) nor an official report of the sessions. In accepting 
full responsibility for this summary, however, the au- 
thors wish to express their indebtedness to the round- 
table reporters, Professor Shepherd L. Witman of the 
Municipal University of Omaha, Professor Vernon Van 
Dyke of DePauw University, and Professor Franklin D. 
Scott of Northwestern University, for their own sum- 
maries of each session’s discussions, to Miss Margaret 
Marshall for her continuous assistance in the prepara- 
tion and editing of the manuscript, and to Professors 
C. F. Huth, Jacob Viner, and Quincy Wright, of the 
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University of Chicago, for their many constructive sug- 
gestions. 

This is the thirty-second of a series of Public Policy 
Pamphlets which the University of Chicago is publish- 
ing. Frequently the scholarly journals give no attention 
at all to problems that have an acute but temporary 
interest, while the ordinary magazines can print little 
but superficial comment. The University might well per- 
form a valuable public service by making available to 
the public whatever special training and information it 
may have at its disposal. The continuation of such a 
series will, of course, depend upon its reception by the 
public. 

Perhaps it goes without saying that the authors of 
these pamphlets are individually responsible for their 
views and that they in no way involve the responsibility 
of the University of Chicago. 

Harry D. GIDEONSE 

September 30, 1940 


I. WHY DID THE PEACE OF 1919 FAIL? 


The causes of war are profound, 
but the occasions of war are slight. 
—ARISTOTLE 


Any diagnosis of the diseases afflicting the world to- 
day would logically begin with an examination of the 
basic factors in the breakdown of the peace of 1910. 
Here the round tables found a surprisingly large area of 
agreement. Few attempts were made to reduce complex 
forces to a simple magic formula. No group of material- 
istic munitions makers, for example, can be blamed for 
the second World War. It is not as simple as that. Em- 
phatically repudiating the economic determinists, the 
participants were inclined to probe deep within the folds 
of history, politics, economics, psychology, and inter- 
national law to bring forth a series of complex but re- 
lated factors responsible for the present world-crisis. 

For purposes of convenience, the discussion may be 
summarized under two main headings: (A) the negative 
factors—elements which weakened the post-war system, 
and (B) the positive factors—dynamic forces which 
sought to change or even overthrow that system. 


A. THE NEGATIVE FACTORS 


1. The unwillingness of the United States to assume a 
responsible role in world-affairs—Underlying the entire 
discussion of the round tables was the sober realization 
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that the United States had failed to throw its great 
political and economic weight on the side of law and 
justice at a time when such action might have been de- 
cisive. We admitted France’s need for security but we 
dodged the issue by turning down the Treaty of Guaran- 
tee (1919). We urged upon Europe a League of Nations 
whose strength was diluted to suit our taste, and then 
in a fit of political irresponsibility we repudiated our 
own formula. We pled for a system of law but ironically 
and repeatedly we turned our back upon the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. We insisted upon neu- 
trality when real neutrality was no longer possible and 
when our stand in favor of it actually contributed to 
disorder and war. We wanted international security but 
we were unwilling to make the original investment. And, 
it is clear to us now, our failure to make that original 
investment in collective security increased the timidity 
of France and England and encouraged the aggressor 
nations in their will to power. 

In the economic sphere, especially, our short-sighted 
policy received its just share of the blame. At a time 
when increased world-trade might have alleviated ten- 
sions somewhat, our tariff walls went up instead of 
down, thus impeding the free flow of goods and making 
it impossible for Europe to pay her war debts. The 
consequent default on international economic contracts 
by European countries, harmful enough in itself, en- 
couraged similar irresponsibilities in regard to their po- 
litical obligations. A decade of illogical action, typified 
by a curious desire to maintain an export balance and 
at the same time to be a prosperous creditor nation, cul- 
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~ minated in our withdrawal from the London Economic 
Conference (1933) when there was still hope of pulling 
Europe and the world from the brink of economic chaos. 

2. The inability of peace machinery to cope with great 
power problems.—Weakened at the start by the body 
_blow delivered by the United States, the League of Na- 
tions soon began to suffer from internal illnesses of a 
serious nature. Based as it was on the twin principles of 
democracy and international co-operation without the 
power to apply them, it could not long withstand the 
destructive germs of political nationalism and power 
politics. 

Yet, curiously enough, the League gave impetus to 
the very ideas which, carried to excess, led to its destruc- 
tion. For while it was provided with adequate machin- 
ery to carry on co-operation between states, the prin- 
ciple of self-determination was really the dominant note 
of the Versailles system. Geneva thus fostered the par- 
ticularisms of its member states rather than the demo- 
cratic internationalism which it should have sponsored. 
This trend toward nationalism was given further im- 
petus by two additional factors: first, the development 
of new techniques in the organization of mass political 
action within the state, and second, the stubborn deter- 
mination on the part of those in control to use the 
League as an instrument to maintain the status quo. 

3. The failure to provide free markets.—Increased na- 
tionalism likewise proved fatal in the realm of inter- 
national trade. In this era of specialization and mass 
production, large and relatively free markets are neces- 
sary for prosperity. But in the post-war period the geo- 
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graphical extent of the free market has been severely 
limited by the Balkanization of Europe and by the im- 
position of excessive tariffs and other trade barriers— 
barriers which function like tourniquets in stopping the 
flow of goods, services, and gold from one part of the 
world to the other. 

Such artificial restrictions upon world-commerce 
tended to work more immediate hardships upon the dis- 
satisfied (the so-called ‘‘have-not’’) powers: Germany, 
Japan, Italy. At any rate, the propaganda machines 
within the totalitarian states loudly insisted that the 
satisfied (the so-called “have”) powers were better off 
because of their marketing potentialities and raw-ma- 
terial resources. Faced with severe internal economic 
maladjustments which, coupled with the restrictions of 
Versailles, led to a feeling of frustration and impotence, 
these states adopted an aggressive policy so as to bring 
under their own flags sufficient territory to constitute 
substantial free markets comparable, let us say, to those 
possessed by Great Britain, France, and the United 
States. The German attempt to establish its Lebens- 
raum and its Grossraumordnung, which to many Ger- 
mans are but the Nazi counterpart to Imperial Ger- 
many’s demand for a “‘place in the sun,” is dynamic evi- 
dence of this simple fact. 

In other terms, the political nationalism of the 1920’s 
(and its costly by-product of economic self-sufficiency) 
did not correspond to economic reality. Modern indus- 
trial society’s need for large market areas and for raw 
materials completely disregarded national boundary 
lines. How were these conflicting factors to be recon- 
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ciled? To the German nationalists the solution seems 
clear; a Grossraumordnung from which the German 
Volkstaat can obtain its raw materials and to which it 
can sell its finished products. To certain others a fed- 
erated Europe seems to be the way out. Both, however, 
are movements designed to achieve the same end—the 
adjustment of the political structure of Europe so that it 
may conform to economic necessity. 

4. The weakness of liberalism—Turning from the 
realm of economics the round tables emphasized several 
other political and psychological factors which, in their 
opinion, had contributed to bring about the present sad 
state of world-affairs. Take, for example, the weaknesses 
inherent in the liberal-democratic state—weaknesses 
which appear in a startling fashion in time of crisis and 
which must be examined critically along with democ- 
racy’s many virtues in order that our prejudices may 
not blind us. Liberalism invites criticism; it encourages 
a free examination of its fundamental precepts. But 
such criticism, healthy in normal times, may result in 
a disheartening lack of unity and direction in times of 
danger. The sneers of the critics often undermine the 
confidence of the people, who may come to question the 
efficacy of democracy as an instrument to realize the 
human values recommended in the philosophy of liberal- 
ism. Then, in an atmosphere of hesitation and doubt, 
a few resolute men with a program of action can easily 
take command of the state. In this respect the liberals, 
by their failure to compromise and to agree upon an 
acceptable and vigorous line of policy, merely sign their 
own death warrant. 
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Certainly the world’s faith in democracy as a work- 
able system has declined to a dangerous level. And while 
we in the United States are anxiously reaffirming our 
faith in the ideals democracy stands for, we must frankly 
admit the reasons for its decline in the Western world. 
Did not democracy fail to assure to its people that full 
measure of equality and fraternity necessary for the 
good life? Did not the democratic powers fail to imple- 
ment the peace of 1919 with its Wilsonian ideals of cul- 
tural nationalism, law and order, international trade, 
free enterprise, democracy, and liberty? Did not the 
coalition cabinets of democratic states fall time and 
again, too weak to stand before impending crises? Did 
not the liberal governments follow a policy of appease- 
ment both within and without, even refusing to take 
action against enemies who threatened their very de- 
struction? Is it any wonder that people began to lose 
faith? 

In some ways, too, liberalism has been naively opti- 
mistic. Looking at the world through glasses of his own 
making, the liberal has believed in the human being as 
a rational animal whose conduct must eventually con- 
form to the good and the right. Under this formula Herr 
Hitler, and the revolutionary doctrines he proclaims, 
became a nightmare believed to be of short duration. 
Only after the cold day of reality dawned and the ter- 
rible image persisted did the true character of National 
Socialism become clear. 

Thus liberalism has been unrealistic, hesitant, ineffi- 
cient, and lacking in vigor and ability to act even when 
confronted with a clear and present danger. By this 
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very token it has failed to command a common loyalty 
to its aims and purposes, and at times has even strength- 
ened the appeal made by fascist ideologies to the masses 
of people. 

5. The mistaken policy of Great Britain —Closely as- 
sociated with the decline of democracy is the fact that 
the liberal governments—with Great Britain in the van- 
guard—failed to perceive the true enemy. Thoroughly 
alarmed by the early successes of communism, conserva- 
tive forces made use of the symbols of nationalism, be- 
lieving them an effective antidote to the Marxist poison 
which threatened to destroy their position in society. 
Indeed, Herr Hitler was welcomed in some quarters 
with open arms, recognized as a man with whom co- 
operation against the common enemy, communism, 
would be possible. For the same reason strong national- 
ist governments everywhere were encouraged. 

In yet another way the British seemed unwilling to 
discern the revolutionary nature of National Socialism— 
based as it was on naked power. They assumed that the 
motivating forces of the Nazi movement were largely 
economic in nature and that appeasement could be 
achieved by economic readjustments. Thus errone- 
ously attributing the dynamic character of National 
Socialism to forces of economic determinism, they were 
woefully unable to cope with the noneconomic drives 
of fascism. Unwittingly they encouraged a counter-rev- 
olutionary movement far more dangerous in its implica- 
tions than the original enemy they had sought to check. 

On the other hand, appeasement might have been 
possible had it followed another course. Had modifica- 
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tions of the peace settlement been permitted at an ear- 
lier date, they might have been received in Germany as 
magnanimous gestures on the part of friendly states. 
But granted as they were in a delayed, niggardly, if- 
you-must-have-it-here-it-is fashion, the German people 
were prone to accept such concessions which they con- 
sidered required by justice as wrung by threats from 
unwilling masters. 

6. Negative attitudes: fear, insecurity, pacifism.—One 
must search deep in the minds of men before he can 
understand the actions of a state. No doubt, therefore, 
the mistaken, confused policy of the British and French 
can in part be attributed to the mental backwash of the 
war—a war which left in its wake a Europe at once ex- 
hausted, disillusioned, afraid. A notable expression of 
this mental disequilibrium was France’s insistent de- 
mand for security. The French fear complex—easily 
understandable in the light of 1939-40—resulted in im- 
posing impossible demands upon Germany and at the 
same time categorically refusing, in spite of Allied obli- 
gations, to take part in any real disarmament program. 

Men everywhere (except in Germany, Italy, Japan, 
Russia) were tired—tired of upheaval, tired of war. The 
Allies had won a victory, but to what avail? War had 
proved a tremendously costly business involving a wan- 
ton waste of men and materials and bringing chaos in 
its wake. Why should it ever occur again? Peace socie- 
ties sprang up on every hand. War was debunked from 
pulpit and lectern, in the press and over the air. Paci- 
fists took solemn vows against war without recognizing 
their responsibility to support effective substitutes for 
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_war. The League of Nations and the Kellogg Pact lulled 
nations into a sense of false security while young people 
were taught both to hate and to fear the thought of 
mortal combat. In the democracies there was public 
disapproval of large outlays for armaments. People in 
these countries simply did not want to think in terms of 
war. What they wanted was “peace in our time’’—and 
they did not want to fight for it. 

The resultant policy was one of inaction, of quies- 
cence, of muddling through. By 1939, the Western 
powers had neither the men, the morale, nor the military 
techniques and equipment with which to repel the forces 
of a new militaristic Germany, a nation which had been 
taught to believe that victory does, indeed, hold forth 
benefits for the victorious power. The far from dynamic 
peace policy of Britain and France proved no match 
for the ultra-dynamic war policy of the Nazi machine. 


B. THE POSITIVE FACTORS 


Supplementing these negative factors which have op- 
erated chiefly in the democratic states of the Western 
world, the round tables stressed certain other factors 
which have positively and forcefully contributed to the 
coming of the second World War. 

1. The severe terms of the Treaty of Versailles—The 
controversy as to whether or not the Treaty of Versailles 
was a “good” or a “bad” treaty will probably never 
end. Thanks to President Wilson it did contribute the 
most highly developed system of world-order Western 
civilization had yet seen. But unfortunately it included 
both punitive and constructive provisions, a combina- 
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tion which early proved unworkable. The Germans, con- 
stantly reminded of the punitive clauses, were inclined 
to argue that no good could possibly come out of Ver- 
sailles. The ease with which Germany was led to reject 
Geneva after 1933 provides some evidence of that fact. 

Whether the punitive measures imposed at Versailles 
were too severe remains a debatable question. That they 
did furnish important fuel for the flames of German 
nationalism is the significant fact. A great nation like 
Germany stripped of its army and navy? Deprived of 
its colonies? Blamed for starting the World War? As- 
signed an inferior rank in the family of nations? As- 
sessed with astronomic sums in the way of reparations? 
Impossible! The ‘‘Dikiat von Versailles’? could never be 
law for Germany. By appealing in this masterful fash- 
ion, Herr Hitler struck a responsive chord in the hearts 
of many psychologically depressed Germans whose pride 
had been wounded by the humiliating defeat of the 
fatherland and whose economic status had been under- 
mined by inflation. 

2. The strong, positive character of totalitarianism.— 
Troubled times call for leadership and action. Unlike 
the lukewarm relativism of twentieth-century democ- 
racy, characterized by delay and compromise, totalitar- 
ianism offered a movement of a positive, aggressive, 
forceful character. Where liberalism often left its people 
with a feeling of frustration and impatience—a sense of 
“setting no place fast’’—totalitarianism offered action 
of a very colorful kind. Where democracy encouraged 
individualism and difference of opinion, totalitarianism 
called for unity and direction. Where democracy 
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stressed liberty, and fell short of achieving a feeling of 
fraternity, fascism created among its people a sense 
of belonging to a society and of sharing in the solution 
of a common problem. Where life may have been 
_ empty, except for one’s petty personal problems, it now 
became meaningful, crowded with action and a certain 
responsibility for national welfare. One people! One 
leader! One state! 

The successful emotional appeals coupled with new 
propaganda techniques, steered public opinion delib- 
erately into one channel and national unity became a 
reality. The full energy of exuberant patriotism was 
mobilized in behalf of the state and the masses were 
assured of the meaningfulness of their task without being 
required to form any value judgments of their own. Be- 
cause the emphasis lay on emotion rather than reason, 
the (political) success of the regime was established by 
the results immediately achieved. There can be no 
doubt that the singleness of purpose characteristic of 
totalitarianism has produced results that constitute an 
amazingly impressive record. 

3. The shift in political equilibrium within the nation 
state.—A long-term factor which the round tables con- 
sidered important was variously described as “‘the rise 
of the masses to political power”’ or the “‘class struggle.” 
In any case, with increasing political power, the masses 
of people have striven by means of the democratic proc- 
ess to make their demands for a better life effective. 
This was relatively easy in an expanding world-economy 
when both worker and entrepreneur were able to share 
increasingly in the fruits of production. 
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With the period of expansion temporarily curtailed, 
however, the masses were attracted toward the left by 
the tempting promises of other ideologies, particularly 
communism. The Bolsheviks, politically successful as 
they were in Russia, not only injected an element of in- 
security into a troubled Europe, but unfortunately even 
worked against the cause of international organization 
by paying lip service to the two basic principles upon 
which the League system was founded. They applauded 
internationalism in that they urged the creation of a 
world-state and denounced imperialism, nationalism, 
and war. They encouraged democracy, at least in other 
countries, so that they could spread their gospel of revo- 
lution abroad. Ordinarily, vigorous support for such 
ideals as internationalism and democracy would seem 
desirable. But communist support only had the effect 
of antagonizing capitalist interests, since communist 
ideology threatened the destruction of capitalism in the 
Western world. The peculiar position of Soviet Russia 
in the 1920’s, then, actually contributed indirectly to 
the great difficulty of maintaining, in a capitalist so- 
ciety, a world-order based on internationalism and de- 
mocracy. 

4. The resurgence of German nationalism—the W eltan- 
schauung.—The German pattern developed accordingly. 
Thrusting himself forward as a leader of the nationalist 
movement, Hitler was able to win the support of such 
German capitalists as Thyssen on the ground that if 
National Socialism did not survive, communism must 
emerge triumphant. To the masses he promised true 
fraternity through the reduction of economic inequali- 
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ties and the abolition of internal dissension within Ger- 


-many. But he promised them more than that. He prom- 


ised them a new Reich; a Reich from which the shackles 
of Versailles would be stricken; a Reich for which the 
German people could once more feel a just and over- 
whelming pride. For all this a strong nation-state was 
needed. 

Developing new techniques in the organization of 
propaganda and mass political action, Hitler proceeded 
to attain his objective. He built upon the idea of the 
folk state and the Fiihrer-prinzip, both designed to bring 
unity to his people. By manipulating skilfully mass psy- 
chology, he instilled into the German nation a sort of 
exuberant patriotism, a driving energy which he forth- 
with mobilized in the interests of his program. This 
dynamic quality, which bestowed upon National Social- 
ism its motivating power, may best be described as an 
emotional force expressing itself in intense patriotism 
and culminating in a willingness to sacrifice the indi- 
vidual for the state. The individual apart from the liv- 
ing group lost meaning. A strong state thus became the 
end, the individual the necessary means. By directing 
its great reservoir of human energy into the channels 
of military power and by exercising rigid control over 
huge blocks of resources and people within the country, 
the central government was soon able to attain its goal. 

National Socialism—linked as it is with the doctrine 
of Nordic supremacy—goes far beyond the ordinarily 
accepted idea of nationalism. For while the Nazis are 
intensely nationalistic within their own sphere, they re- 
pudiate the doctrine of state equality. Instead, they in- 
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sist that there are races and nations in the world which 
by their very nature are inferior to certain others and 
should be subordinated to them. Certainly in the sense 
that the National Socialists are not willing to permit 
every nation to exist in the world-community and to 
receive equal treatment, they have rejected the tradi- 
tional concept of cultural nationalism. 

5. The utilization of newer technological developments. — 
This new nationalism, by skilfully adapting recent tech- 
nological advances to its needs, brought overwhelming 
power to totalitarianism at a time when the democracies 
were still asleep. Traditionally, in the Western world, 
the relationship between technology and society has 
been one of independence. Capitalism has not been will- 
ing to harness science and industry so that it might be 
directed specifically and purposefully in the interests of 
the state. This is demonstrated by the prevailing as- 
sumption in the United States that industry need not 
produce goods for the government, even in time of crisis, 
except on its own terms. 

Here the Nazis stole their most important march on 
the other Western capitalistic states. Completely cap- 
turing the services of the expert and the technological 
equipment of science, they directed these powerful forces 
toward the fulfilment of their imperial dream. New 
machines of war were combined with new techniques of 
warfare, bestowing tremendous advantages on those 
powers which had the foresight to be prepared. Thus 
Germany, armed as she was by completely new equip- 
ment together with a thorough knowledge of how to 
use that equipment, speedily attained maximum effi- 
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ciency in matters military. Furthermore, the compli- 
cated and expensive character of this new paraphernalia 
greatly accentuated the differentials in strength between 
great powers and small powers, between prepared states 
and unprepared states. Especially does this fact become 
significant when one considers the time factor—the 
months and years of preparation required by other gov- 
ernments before they might be able to match German 
strength. This great advantage has permitted a small 
armed minority to hold tremendous power capable both 
of smothering rebellion within the state and of main- 
taining control in conquered areas. Likewise it has 
enabled aggressors to bring about far-reaching changes 
merely by the threat of force. 

6. The rejection of international morality: war.— 
Scornfully rejecting democracy’s attempt to discredit 
war in a legal and moral sense, totalitarian governments 
accepted the war method as a natural corollary of their 
“have-not” position. Their will to have, in a world 
bound by law to a strict maintenance of the status quo, 
which to them was wrong, justified the repudiation of 
international morality, and permitted the adoption of 
a purely national and selfish expediency in order to 
strengthen the fascist state. 

The end was, of course, a strong state. This meant 
expansion, since according to fascist doctrine a state 
must either expand or decay. But expansion, in the face 
of the Versailles system—granted that it could not be 
achieved by peaceful means—meant the repudiation of 
treaty obligations. And aggressive war, in violation of 
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the Kellogg Pact, meant the commission of a criminal 
act against the community of nations. 

But Germany had learned its lesson under the Weimar 
regime. Although certain concessions were made to it, 
many German demands for economic and political 
equality, for the peaceful adjustment of troublesome 
problems, had met with a categorical “no” on the part 
of the French. So treaty-breaking became a habit. The 
resort to forceful means became a virtue. War became 
a good in itself. German lands, insisted Hitler, could be 
reincorporated into the Third Reich only by force of 
arms. Deutschland erwache! 

Like Machiavelli, the dictators thus drew a line be- 
tween public and private morality, reasoning on the 
grounds that the individual was useful only as a part 
of the state. This distinction permitted the ruthless and 
unscrupulous use of totalitarianism’s new military ma- 
chinery, of bribery, fifth-column movements, treason, 
civil war, and the repudiation of treaty obligations at 
whatever moment and place the leader of the state 
might decide. Needless to say, the union of these fac- 
tors—totalitarianism, nationalism, technology, and this 
dangerous amorality—has resulted in a demonstration 
of unscrupulous use of power unparalleled in the annals 
of modern history. 

7. The personal factor.—The analysis would hardly be 
complete without a word about personalities. To be sure 
many other factors in the breakdown of world-order 
might be argued—the rise of Japan to power, the politi- 
cal nature of the German people, and the inability of 
the internationalists to formulate a dynamic world pub- 
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lic opinion, to mention only a few—but the round tables 
tended to place considerable emphasis on the role of 
individuals in world-history. Certainly the pent-up ner- 
vous energy of European fascism has been created, stim- 
ulated, and directed largely by dynamic leaders like 
Hitler and Mussolini who have placed the stamp of their 
own personalities indelibly upon the movements they 
have led. Conversely, the vacillating policies of states- 
men like Chamberlain and Daladier (to mention but the 
most recent of a long series) have been of no little conse- 
quence in bringing Europe to the door of disaster. Po- 
litical biographies will undoubtedly occupy an unusually 
large place in the history of the twentieth century. But, 
as always, back of the political demagogues stand the 
people who are willing to listen, to believe, and to act 
accordingly. Why are the people so willing? For what 
are they searching? These are fundamental problems in 
the present world-disorder. 
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II. WHICH WAY LIES A MORE STABLE 
WORLD-ORDER? 


Alas! from what high hope to what relapse 
Unlooked for we are fallen. 
—MILTON 


Up to this point the round tables were concerned 
primarily with the reasons for the instability of the 
post-war world-order. What lessons can be drawn from 
the experience of the last two decades? How can a more 
stable world-order be assured for the future? What sort 
of world-order do we want? The answers to these 
questions needed to be found before the round tables 
could intelligently turn to the last major topic, “What 
Should American Policy Be?” 


A. THE NATURE OF MODERN WAR 


It has been assumed that the regions of the world 
today are so interdependent that the economic, cultural, 
social, and political interests of all nations are adversely 
affected by war. Indeed, it has been argued that even 
victorious nations are seldom benefited by war to a de- 
gree commensurate with their losses. Yet today it ap- 
pears that totalitarian war as an instrument of national 
policy might be economically profitable to the conquer- 
ing nation, at least in the short run. Thus, for example, 
the virtual enslavement of the Czech and Polish popula- 
tions and the redistribution of Polish economic oppor- 
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tunities to German citizens has apparently meant a con- 
siderable gain to the victors. Moreover, in the long run, 
the enlarging of the free-market area in central Europe, 
and the opening up of raw-material sources, may secure 
an ultimate improvement of the domestic scene for Ger- 
many far beyond what could have been achieved with- 
out recourse to arms. War may have functioned, in this 
instance at least, to bring about desired changes which 
hesitant peace machinery failed to produce. 

It has been argued also that preparation for war is 
essentially uneconomic. The nation’s productive power 
and material resources are turned away from the manu- 
facture of consumer’s goods into the creation of war 
materials. As the cases of Germany, Italy, and Japan 
have shown, this results in a lowered standard of living. 
The pursuits of peace are abandoned in favor of the sole 
objective of waging war. But within the totalitarian 
states it is felt that war preparation is not necessarily 
socially expensive where a large amount of unemploy- 
ment would otherwise exist. Emphasis is also placed by 
fascists upon the morally solidifying and socially unify- 
ing effect of war. It is argued, too, that since military 
operations require construction of factories and the 
building of new transportation and communication facili- 
ties, the nation’s economic life is actually enriched, since 
these technological advances may be converted into use 
for nonmilitary purposes in time of peace. Even the de- 
struction of life, property, and cultural values may be 
written off, in the calculations of those whose system of 
values considers the state as an end and not merely a 
means. 
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Viewing the matter in terms of the liberal-democratic 
tradition, the round tables assumed that war is one of 
the most destructive forces ever unleashed by the human 
race. Regardless of who wins, war jeopardizes that sys- 
tem of values which holds the protection of individual 
interests, the supremacy of reason, and the reign of law 
as the all-important factors. Consequently, war as an 
instrument of social change should be eliminated in fa- 
vor of a dynamic peace policy, a peace policy which is 
capable of exciting emotions and arousing people to 
action to bring about the necessary changes and cor- 
rections of the existing order. Only in this way can the 
nations of the earth give their fullest efforts to the de- 
velopment of a social organization based on a welfare 
economy and the pursuit of the arts of peace as opposed 
to a war economy. 

However, the elimination of war as an instrument of 
national policy was also an objective of the world-order 
of 1920-40, and the failure of this order to achieve sta- 
bility indicates that something more is needed. What it 
lacked was adequate international procedure for bring- 
ing about peacefully the continual changes and adjust- 
ments in the relations of nations upon which the general 
acceptance of any existing order depends. This means 
in effect the establishment of international legislative 
bodies with power to change the legal rights of states in 
terms of new conditions and requirements. 

Basically, this is a problem of limiting the sovereignty 
of the national state in conformity with the liberal doc- 
trine that the state is but a means, and not an end in 
itself. The failure so to limit the sovereignty of the 
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nation-state up to the present time was one of the pri- 
mary causes of the breakdown of peace and the limita- 
tion of that sovereignty in the future is a prime requisite 
for greater stability. In this connection, again, the to- 
talitarian system which seeks to augment the role of the 
state, and the liberal-democratic system with its em- 
phasis on the individual, stand in sharp contrast. 

It should be pointed out that the discussion from this 
point through the remainder of the Institute was in- 
creasingly influenced by speculation over the outcome 
of the present war. The methods by which a more stable 
world-order might be secured depend, of course, upon 
the type of world one may find after the end of hostili- 
ties. There was no doubt in the minds of the partici- 
pants that a victory by the totalitarian powers would 
leave us with a set of problems entirely different from 
the ones with which we would be faced in the event of an 
Allied victory. But before discussing the two alterna- 
tives—namely, an Allied or a German victory—it was 
pointed out that new forces and factors have already 
emerged out of the present war which are almost cer- 
tain to condition any future world-order. For example, 
within all areas or nations it seemed highly probable 
that there will be much greater economic planning from 
the center. In part this would be a logical outgrowth of 
gearing economic life to the existence of war, and in 
part simply an acceleration of the trend already appar- 
ent toward expansion of governmental powers. It would 
follow, then, that there would be considerable modifi- 
cation in the machinery of government everywhere in 
order to make it function more effectively relative to 
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the solution of internal economic and social problems. 
This would seem to indicate also that there will be a 
good deal of re-examination of values and objectives of 
social organization, particularly in liberal-democratic 
countries. 

In terms of liberal-democratic values, the world-order 
likely to accompany an Allied victory is clearly prefer- 
able to that likely to follow a fascist victory. However, 
an Allied victory alone would not assure greater stabil- 
ity than the last twenty years have brought, unless some 
very fundamental changes take place in the policies of 
the victorious liberal-democratic states. That such 
changes will not result automatically from an Allied vic- 
tory seems clear on the basis of our experiences of the 
last post-war period, which showed how shortsighted 
victors can be. The present war will very certainly also 
produce deep-seated hatreds which will be reflected in 
the peace terms and in post-war policies, unless an en- 
lightened public opinion can be aroused to insist upon 
the creation of a more stable world-order. 


B. ALTERNATIVE PLANS FOR WORLD-ORGANIZATION 


How might this greater stability in the future be as- 
sured? A number of plans for organizing the world have 
already been put forward, and among these the follow- 
ing were noted in the round-table discussions. 

1. The plan for an international police force and an inter- 


national equity tribunal to solve, respectively, the problems of 
collective security and peaceful change. 


2. Clarence Streit’s program for an immediate federal union 
of the democracies of the world which would provide a nucleus 
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for the gradual development of a larger democratic world-union. 


3. The proposal for a United States of Europe which would 
establish an international government on the continent with the 
most difficult political problems, but with the expectation that 
this would pave the way for organization of other continents and 
regions and finally for intercontinental relations. 


4. Reform of the League of Nations Covenant in the direction 
of regional and functional decentralization. 


5. Implementation of the Pact of Paris through a system of 
consultation to prevent hostilities, of conferences to adjust politi- 
cal and economic problems, and of regional agreements similar to 
the Locarno Treaties, to stabilize the areas of greatest tension. 


6. A world constitutional convention, representing peoples 
rather than governments, to draft and adopt a universal federal 
union. 


All of these proposals recognize in varying degrees the 
problems which have loomed largest in international or- 
ganization during the last twenty years: the problem 
of reconciling (1) the need of universality with the need 
for regionalism; (2) the need for sufficient rigidity in the 
world-order to assure stability, with the need for suffi- 
cient flexibility to assure progress; (3) the need for as- 
suring cultural variety with the need for developing 
human unity; (4) the need for representation of indi- 
viduals with the need for representation of states in a 
world of nations. 


C. THE REQUIREMENTS FOR A STABLE WORLD-ORDER 


There was a surprising amount of agreement among 
the participants of the round tables concerning the es- 
sential requirements of a stable world-order, if the liberal- 
democratic philosophy is ever again to be applied. While 
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national and local governments would continue to have 
primary legal authority within the boundary of their 
respective states, certain universal principles and insti- 
tutions, certain regional institutions, and certain func- 
tional organizations would have to be established. Fu- 
ture developments must build upon the League’s ex- 
perience and its weaknesses must be eliminated. 

The universal obligations of international conduct 
which would need to be accepted by all states might in- 
clude the following: 

1. To accept the universal rights of man to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness as the object of all government. 

2. To renounce the use of armed force as an instrument of 
national policy, to acknowledge the control by international law 
of national economic and military legislation which affects other 
countries, and never to seek the settlement of international dis- 
putes except by peaceful means. 

3. To submit to and to abide by the decisions of a permanent 
court of international justice in all international legal disputes. 


As a way of reducing the likelihood of violence in in- 
ternational relations, certain principles and procedures 
need to be accepted. 


1. Responsibility for violations of the three principles listed 
above should be placed upon governments or specific officers of 
the government. Today such responsibility falls upon the nation 
as a whole and international penalties therefore have the effect 
of uniting an aggressor nation behind the officials responsible for 
the aggression. 

2. A distinction must be made between the criminal respon- 
sibility of governments and the normal civil responsibility of states 
for injuries to other states resulting from a breach of its obliga- 
tions under international law and involving a duty to make 
reparation. 
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3. Whenever the world-council finds that hostilities are threat- 
ened by a government through military, economic, or political 
acts, states must be prepared to put into effect conservatory 
measures such as an armistice, suspension of economic relations, 
or injunction upon preparations for war. 

4. A nation violating such conservatory measures should be 
treated as an aggressor. This means that it shall gain no advan- 
tages, legal, political, or economic, from such violation. The 
victim of aggression should suffer no disadvantages, legal, politi- 
cal, or economic. The aggressor should be deemed to have vio- 
lated not only international law, but also the law of its own state 
and its population should be encouraged to establish a new gov- 
ernment which is prepared to observe international obligations. 
This means, further, the nonrecognition of the fruits of aggres- 
sion, embargo on military supplies to aggressor governments, 
and withdrawal of recognition from such governments. 

s. Finally, states should accept the legislation of a world- 
assembly with respect to types of armaments and of economic 
regulations to be prohibited to any state. 


A more stable world-order would seem to require cer- 
tain institutions which are universal in membership and 
world-wide in jurisdiction. The monumental efforts of 
the League of Nations to create a permanent interna- 
tional organization constituted an important chapter in 
the history of world-government. In the light of our 
experience with the League system, it becomes clear that 
the scope of future international institutions should go 
beyond that enjoyed by the League. It should include 
the power to legislate on matters affecting the applica- 
tion of the peace machinery; but it should also include 
power to legislate on types of armaments forbidden to 
any state and on certain kinds of economic regulations 
which would be prohibited to all states. 
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Regional organizations might be formed by groups of 
states with the consent of the world-assembly for pro- 
moting the security and advancement of particular re- 
gions. Among such regions might be Western Europe, 
the Near East, the British Empire, the Soviet Union, 
the Americas, and the Far East. The constituent mem- 
bers of a regional organization might differ for different 
purposes. Each of these regions could develop its own 
institutions in its own way, each should have primary 
responsibility for maintaining order and facilitating po- 
litical changes within the region, subject always to the 
competence of the universal organization in matters 
covered by the universal covenant. 

Within the framework of the political institutions 
enumerated, special international institutions should be 
established dealing with problems of health and nutri- 
tion, commerce and raw materials, transit and communi- 
cation, labor, colonies, and social problems. Each of 
these functional organizations might be adapted to give 
appropriate representation to the groups in the world 
most interested, as well as to the nations, as has been 
done in the constitution of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. Among these should be the following: 

1. An economic organization dealing with problems of com- 
merce, raw materials, and markets is particularly important and 
should be developed with such competence as to assure a mod- 
erate freedom of trade and access to raw materials on equal terms 
for all nations. It might advise the world-assembly with respect 


to legislation on economic sanctions and in some cases facilitate 
special regional arrangements on economic matters. 

2. An organization for dealing with colonies and undeveloped 
areas might be established, strengthening and extending the 
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principles of the mandates system. The organization should have 
sovereignty of the areas, and powers of transferring the manda- 
tory, of inspection on the spot, and of undertaking the adminis- 
tration of any area itself if deemed desirable. It should enforce 
the principles of equal commercial opportunity, participation by 
all peoples in the administration and technical services, utiliza- 
tion of all revenues of the area for the benefit of its population, 
nonuse of natives in military services except for the police of 
the area, prohibition of naval and military bases, of slavery, and 
of other abuses of native rights, and eventual emancipation to 
independent status when certain criteria have been achieved. 


A great deal of sympathy was expressed in the round 
tables for the “Union Now” plan of Clarence Streit, 
but there was a general feeling that during the course of 
the war it would be difficult to form such a union within 
the limits of international law unless the United States 
and other prospective union members were willing to 
cast their lot completely with the British Empire. More- 
over, skepticism was expressed concerning the probable 
willingness of the United States to make sacrifices which 
union membership would entail. 

The ultimate basis for the successful operation of an 
international organization is an informed public opinion 
throughout the world, aware of the real interests of the 
people in the world and insistent that international con- 
troversies shall be solved by peaceful means. No forms 
of world-organization can function unless supported by 
such a public opinion ready to assume responsibility for 
the suppression of any violence which is contrary to es- 
tablished international obligations. But public opinion 
must also be ready to accept those international legis- 
lative procedures capable of deciding what changes in 
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international law and established organization are in the 
general interest of the people in the world, and of giving 
legal effect to such decisions. 

The chance to build a more stable world-order on the 
basis of liberal-democratic values may, however, never 
come. The round tables agreed that a victory for the 
totalitarian powers would undoubtedly mean the com- 
ing of a wholly different kind of world-order. Such an 
order would entail a different set of institutions from 
those described above. Although we enter here the field 
of speculation, it appears clear from both the record of 
fascism and the pronouncements of its leaders that there 
is not likely to be much concern for universal principles 
of international organization or universal organization of 
a democratic sort. Instead, the world is likely to find 
itself divided into large regions under the influence of 
two or three ideological systems: fascism, democracy, 
communism. In the respective communist and fascist 
orbits one or two powers are likely to dominate. Be- 
tween the regions there will probably be a minimum of 
institutionalized relationships, while the prevailing po- 
litico-economic pattern is likely to be one of regional 
self-sufficiency. This in turn would, of course, require 
much greater governmental control and planning in the 
nontotalitarian areas. It seems probable that expedi- 
ency, and not normal, orderly contacts, will govern re- 
lations between the regions. 

The degree to which the nontotalitarian states can 
develop efficient internal economies and co-ordinate 
their respective economic and political policies will de- 
termine, at least in part, the degree to which they can 
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control the character of their relationships with the 
totalitarian states. No greater problem faces the non- 
fascist world than this problem of maintaining in inter- 
national relations some degree of control.. That this 
problem must be solved without the sacrifice of basic 
democratic principles only makes the task the more 
challenging. 
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III. WHAT SHOULD AMERICA’S POLICY BE? 


The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it. 
—OmarR KHAYYAM 


The preceding two sections summarizing the round- 
table discussions examined the problem of finding the 
bases for a more durable peace from a world point of 
view, and gave only incidental attention to the poli- 
cies of specific countries. However, international rela- 
tions are a function of the foreign policies of individual 
countries, and the prospect for achieving a more stable 
world-order depends, therefore, upon national policies. 
To the round-table members, middle western Americans 
faced by a rapidly disintegrating world-order, the poli- 
cies which the United States government should adopt 
appeared to be of special importance, both because our 
personal welfare depends particularly upon them, and 
because we can exert some measure of influence in their 
formulation. This part of the discussion, originally con- 
templated as only a small section of the Institute’s pro- 
gram, actually consumed nearly half of the total time. 

American public opinion on questions of foreign policy 
tends to be deeply confused. Clear objectives of both 
long- and short-range policy are lacking, and there is 
corresponding uncertainty and conflicting counsel on the 
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‘means best suited to the conduct of our foreign rela- 


tions. Even on the issue of the policy which this gov- 
ernment should take toward the war itself, there appears 
to be an unawareness of the serious nature of the crisis, 
and of the road along which our best interest lies. 

Probably these uncertainties of public opinion reflect 
the confusion of the last century which has prevailed in 
the objectives of American foreign policy. We have ap- 
plauded the Monroe Doctrine but we have not agreed 
upon what it meant. We have urged the open door for 
the Far East without being willing to apply it in our 
own territories. We have believed in the efficacy of neu- 
trality even when it has failed in its purpose of reducing 
the risk of our own involvement in war. We have 
preached isolation, although from a cultural, geographi- 
cal, and economic point of view it has been actually im- 
possible and not even desired. 

Several factors may be blamed for this confused 
state of America public opinion. As American people 
we have been busy solving our own problems, conquer- 
ing a mighty continent. Accepting the isolationist inter- 
pretation of Washington’s farewell address and relying 
upon 3,000 miles of water to protect us, we have been 
blind to the implications of the rapidly shrinking world 
—the inevitable result of modern technology. Warlike 


_ Europe is one thing, we have argued, but America is 


_ 


still another—a world apart. This aloofness has been 
heightened by the unfriendly attitude of many Ameri- 
cans of European stock who have felt a deep dislike and 
suspicion of that system in the Old World which they 
had left behind. 
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As a nation we face today one of the greatest decisions 
in our history. Confronted by a world which is already 
engulfed in war, we must decide what to do. In an at- 
mosphere of hate and passion, bombarded by propa- 
ganda, we must formulate policies which will deeply 
affect the character of our future status as a nation. 
Meanwhile our government officials have been daily 
confronted with the necessity of making important deci- 
sions affecting our relations with other countries. If the 
pattern formed by these decisions seems irrational or in- 
consistent, the nebulous state of public opinion may be 
partly to blame. All too often the government, listening 
for a clear mandate from the people, has heard only a 
medley of discordant voices coming mainly from small 
groups or individuals who, because of their ability to 
make themselves heard, have seemed much more rep- 
resentative of American public opinion than they really 
are. But world-events move rapidly in time of crisis 
and show slight regard for the delays of public thinking 
and official policy. It is, therefore, urgently necessary 
that we clarify our long- and short-range objectives in 
order that we neither drift nor be pushed from a desired 
course. 


A. LOOKING TOWARD EUROPE 
Although the immediate scene of the present war is 
Europe, its effects upon the United States are evident 
wherever this country has interests. Consequently 
American policy in relation to the war can be conven- 
iently discussed in terms of the three large areas with 
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which we are primarily concerned: Europe, the Far 
East, and Latin America. 

In considering the European situation, the round 
tables discussed a series of questions which need to be 
answered in the formulation of our policy. 

1. What effect might a totalitarian victory have on the 
United States?—Undoubtedly the people of America 
have failed to face realistically the probably serious con- 
sequences of a complete totalitarian victory. The first 
of these consequences would face us if and when the 
British fleet falls into unfriendly hands, for then our 
whole system of national defense would have to be re- 
organized. With the American, British, and Japanese 
fleets on a 5:5:3 ratio, and with Great Britain in a large 
measure safeguarding our interests in the Atlantic, the 
job of defending the United States was relatively easy. 
The future, however, may find Uncle Sam confronted 
with the necessity of doubling or even tripling his naval 
forces. This will be especially true if Britain goes down 
to defeat and hostile powers in Europe and Asia join 
hands to teach the United States a lesson. In any case 
we would be in line for a period of extensive militariza- 
tion involving expenditures which would bring about an 
incessantly unbalanced budget. 

If history and avowed intentions are any indication, 
a Nazi victory would also result in a totalitarian control 
over Europe and Africa, and an unwillingness to trade 
except on Nazi terms. The Hull reciprocal trade pro- 
gram and all that it stands for would be ruined. No 
longer would there be a chance of trading with Europe 
on a basis of equal treatment or the most-favored-na- 
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tion clause. Nor would there be much chance of contin- 
uing trade on an essentially private basis, since large 
government owned or controlled export and import cor- 
porations would be needed to compete with the totali- 
tarian trading systems. 

Further, since nothing succeeds like success, fascist 
ideology would enjoy a tremendous increase in prestige 
and power beside which democratic philosophy might 
decline into relative impotence and insignificance. In 
the opinion of many, the time would then be ripe for 
intensive ideological, economic, and possibly military 
attacks upon the New World. 

But is it inevitable that the two ideologies should 
come into conflict? Why cannot fascism and democracy 
exist peacefully side by side once the present war is 
over? The answer is simple. Fascism must be under- 
stood, in its larger aspects, as a world-revolutionary 
movement with its avowed objective the destruction, 
not merely of the international status quo, but even more 
important of the liberal-democratic state. Hitler and 
Mussolini have made clear on various occasions that it 
is a question of “we or they.”” Between the two worlds 
there can be no compromise and little co-operation. For 
democracy, with its freedom of speech, its right to criti- 
cize, and the premium it places on individualism, consti- 
tutes a living danger to the existence of the totalitarian 
state. The two cannot exist side by side. One or the 
other must give way. Even we on this side of the Atlan- 
tic cannot escape the test of strength that must inevit- 
ably come. 

We might as well expect, then, in case Germany wins, 
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a world in which war remains a necessary and desirable 
instrument in the hands of powerful states, a world in 
which force would continue to rule and in which fascist 
efforts to overthrow democratic governments would con- 
tinue. More than that, it would be a world in which the 
greater values of life to which we are accustomed will 
be crushed and replaced by those of totalitarianism. 
In the minds of many round-table participants, the at- 
tack on human dignity, the warping of human person- 
ality, and the imposition upon the human race of an 
attitude of fear, distrust, and servility were by all odds 
the most tragic of the results to be expected from a 
German victory. Certainly, the poisonous mixture of 
brute force, paganism, race prejudice, and intellectual 
slavery might well be imposed upon all of those coun- 
tries unfortunate enough to fall under Nazi domination. 

In the economic sphere Germany could be expected 
to give no quarter. With wide market areas under their 
control, the Nazis would be able to use their strong 
bargaining power to gain a certain amount of political 
dominance over outlying regions in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Ties of loyalty and friendship in the international 
sphere frequently follow trade channels. Many believe 
that unpleasant pressure in this direction might pos- 
sibly lead to an organized or regimented economy in the 
United States and the whole New World in order to 
combat Nazi penetration. 

At home there is a very real danger that the constant 
threat of war, which is likely to continue in the event of 
a German victory, may cause us to neglect our own do- 
mestic problems. In the first place, there is the disturb- 
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ing tendency to focus all our attention on what is going 
on across the seas. Local politicians, thus temporarily 
freed from the embarrassing spot light of public opinion, 
may find new opportunities to play the great game of 
politics for stakes of spoils instead of public service. In 
the second place, it will be necessary to divert an alarm- 
ingly large proportion of our productive energy to the 
manufacture of war materials. After all, a very impor- 
tant object of government—any government—should 
be to secure for its people a continually increasing stand- 
ard of living. But in a world which prepares for war, 
governments are forced to turn their attention to am- 
munition, airplanes, artillery. Unfortunately, people 
cannot eat shrapnel shells nor can they wear airplane 
propellers. We must seek to establish a world, there- 
fore, in which some kind of intelligent choice between 
bombing planes and ice boxes, between submarines and 
carpet sweepers, between bullets and butter, is possible. 
Such an opportunity to choose intelligently seems likely 
to be denied in a fascist-dominated world. 

Finally, what effect would a fascist victory have upon 
our world-relations? The philosophy of National Social- 
ism strikes at the very vitals of world-order and inter- 
national good will. It repudiates the concept of inter- 
nationalism while its leaders worship at the shrine of 
nationalism; it sneers at the ideals of democracy; it 
makes a mockery of peaceful procedure in the settle- 
ment of international disputes; it scorns the idea of 
multilateral negotiations among equal nations of the 
world; it laughs at the sanctity of treaty obligations. In 
short, barring an unexpected conversion to the prin- 
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ciples of internationalism, National Socialism and inter- 
national co-operation are about as far apart as the poles. 

2. Might not German expansion be checked without ac- 
tion on the part of the United States?—The atmosphere 
was saturated with gloom as the members of the round 
tables contemplated the kind of world which might 
emerge after a German victory. Yet it was agreed, in 
view of the seriousness of the situation, that no hasty 
action on the part of the United States should be urged 
until the factors militating against German success had 
been examined. And if there is a satisfactory way out 
of the present dilemma without any vigorous action on 
our part, then national interest itself would dictate the 
adoption of such a policy. 

Suppose, for example, that Great Britain should 
emerge victorious from the war without any decided aid 
from the United States—an outcome which remains 
within the realm of the possible if the German attack 
can be withstood until late fall. Then, bolstered by its 
own thorough defense measures and aided by the specter 
of famine stalking through continental Europe, Britain’s 
chances may be somewhat brighter. In the meantime, 
British prospects vary in direct ratio to the Admiralty’s 
ability to keep open Britain’s own sea lanes and to re- 
strict the shipment of vital war materials to European 
ports. 

Suppose, again, that Hitler and Stalin, or Hitler and 
Mussolini, clash in the Baltic or Balkan area over an 
unsatisfactory division of the spoils. Certainly Russia’s 
entry into the war on the side of the Allies would em- 
barrass Hitler’s campaign against Britain not a little. 
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Suppose Germany encounters such great administrative 
difficulties in controlling her conquered areas that she 
finds it impossible to turn her attention effectively to the 
New World. Or suppose, finally, that National Social- 
ism should collapse because of the very weaknesses in- 
herent in the movement. For it may be true that “every 
form of government tends to perish by excess of its 
basic principles.” 

Scant encouragement can be found in these possibili- 
ties. To pin our hopes on any one of them would be too 
much like taking a shot in the dark. To be sure, pan- 
Slavism may clash head-on with pan-Germanism in the 
Balkans as it did in 1914. The current Russo-German 
rapprochement is not necessarily a natural one, as the 
past speeches of Hitler have so often assured us. The 
general feeling among the round-table participants was, 
however, that while there may be no political or mili- 
tary alliance between Germany and the Soviet Union, 
the two governments will continue to follow a policy of 
collaboration as long as they find it mutually beneficial. 
In view of the uncertain relationship existing between 
Hitler and Stalin it was emphatically suggested that we 
could hardly depend upon the armed forces of Russia to 
defend either England or the United States. 

Nor can we successfully wish the Nazi regime into a 
state of collapse; sick men often defy the doctor’s ver- 
dict and live on for many years. Temporary cases of 
indigestion may be expected within the German im- 
perial system, for it is hardly likely that the democratic 
Norwegians, Belgians, Czechs, Dutch, Danes, and 
French will relish taking orders from swashbuckling 
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Nazi administrators, to say nothing of German troops. 
Sometimes in this connection it is hopefully suggested 
that the Roman Empire collapsed because of its own 
weight or that Napoleon found the task of conquering 
Europe impossible even for his military genius. It 
should be remembered, however, that there is hardly a 
fair comparison to be made between modern Germany 
and the Roman state or the Napoleonic system. The 
great mobility and power of Hitler’s military equipment 
combined with the ruthlessness and efficiency of the 
Gestapo constitute sufficient assurance that revolution- 
ary movements in Europe will be nipped quickly in the 
bud. In any case, for the present generation to wait 
patiently until the German system folds up would be 
side-stepping the real issue. For that might not happen 
during the next century. Indeed, it might not happen 
at all. 

3. What might be the effect of a British victory on the 
United States?—While this question was not discussed 
at length by the round tables, no one doubted, in view 
of the serious implications of a German victory, that 
British success would redound greatly to the benefit of 
the United States. This is because in large measure the 
world-conditions which are essential for British peace 
and prosperity are equally necessary for our own. The 
liberal philosophy, the democratic way of both coun- 
tries, requires the same atmosphere in which to flourish. 
Their methods of commerce and of politics proceed on 
much the same assumptions. All of this means that Brit- 
ish chestnuts are also substantially our chestnuts. This 
fact is not altered by our disapproval of some of Britain’s 
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imperial policies and of the organization of its democ- 
racy. The English people also, no doubt, disapprove of 
many aspects of our way of life. 

A British victory, then, would deliver a body blow 
to those forces which threaten the existence of a world 
where we might live in relative peace and security. 
Command of the high seas would be left in democratic 
hands. Fascism, beaten by democracy, would suffer a 
tremendous loss of prestige and new governments would 
probably appear in continental Europe. Defeated coun- 
tries would be restored to their own peoples. The indi- 
vidual, crushed and torn by fascist oppression, would be 
given fresh hope to build anew. Chances for some sort 
of international organization, for freer trade, and for a 
world-system based on law and order would be aug- 
mented. Last, but not least, a British victory would 
probably pour oil on what promise to be highly troubled 
waters in both Latin America and the Far East. 

The realist may be inclined to point out that all this 
constitutes an extremely optimistic picture—based, per- 
haps, on a naive belief in the willingness and ability of 
Britain to reconstruct the world in a desirable way once 
the opportunity presents itself. There is a great deal to 
be said for such a position. An Allied victory might be 
interpreted in England mainly as an opportunity to re- 
establish, on a firmer basis, the lines of British hegemony 
in the world. Once more justice might be relegated to a 
position of secondary importance. Once more selfish na- 
tionalism might be allowed to dominate the British 
mind. That is entirely possible. Certainly, if any undue 
optimism seems to be expressed in respect to the prob- 
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able consequences of a British victory, it should be inter- 
_ preted in the light of the sharp contrast offered by the 
results to be expected from the terrible alternative. 

4. Should the United States remain neutral?—Even if 
it were possible to discern where our own interests lie, 
would it not be dangerous to depart from our traditional 
policy of neutrality? Would not this disregard of inter- 
national law be a penny-wise and pound-foolish atti- 
tude? Would not the maintenance of a neutral position 
best serve our national interest in the long run? The 
American people have rightfully raised such questions. 

The round tables’ answer was an emphatic ‘‘No.” 
While there was some controversy as to whether the 
conduct of our government had conformed thus far to 
the international law of neutrality as formerly con- 
ceived, there was real doubt in the minds of many 
people whether such a status as neutrality actually ex- 
ists in international law today. One by one, the demo- 
cratic states of Europe, staking their very existence on 
their legal position as neutrals, have been swallowed up. 
One by one, the rights of neutral powers have been 
brushed aside by belligerent governments intent only 
on reaching the objects of their aggression. But law isa 
system of both rights and duties; a reciprocal relation- 
ship. Where neutral rights are so flagrantly violated 
would there then remain any neutral duties? Would not 
the whole legal relationship be dissolved? International 
law breaks down when its system of sanctions fails. 
Neutrality, therefore, has been destroyed because neu- 
tral powers no longer have the strength to resist viola- 
tions of their neutral rights. 
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Moreover, the old rules of neutrality have been se- 
verely damaged by changing concepts of international 
morality. Today, in a world where governments have 
pledged themselves not to resort to aggressive war, we 
must recognize any such act as an international crime 
against the rights, peace, and stability of states. In pro- 
testing acts of aggression, therefore, and in taking steps 
to counter such acts, the United States is merely defend- 
ing its rights—rights that are defined both in general 
international law and in treaties to which we are a party. 

All this is not mere quibbling over legal minutiae. 
The moral is clear. In the past we have paid our respects 
to the doctrine of neutrality. Now we find ourselves 
thrust, willy-nilly, into a program of power politics 
where neutrality has no real part. No vague illusions 
about the efficacy of a legal fiction now passed into the 
great beyond should deter us from taking any action 
that the actualities of the hour and our own national 
interest dictate. For to place our trust in neutrality in 
a world dominated by the destructive forces of fascism 
would be just as unrealistic as to rely solely on the sav- 
ing graces of Christianity in the center of gangland. We 
can no more remain neutral and passive vis-a-vis fascist 
aggression than we can vis-a-vis the anti-social action 
of an Al Capone. 

5. Should the United States extend aid to the Allies?— 
In this connection, then, the question as to whether the 
United States should aid the Allies is irrelevant. The 
real problem is the extent to which such assistance, on 
a basis of national interest, can be extended in a safe 
and profitable manner. This was the issue as the round 
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tables saw it. The disagreement came not so much in 
the desirable end to be achieved as in respect to the 
means by which the goal could best be reached. 

Just what action should the United States take? In 
outlining these possible steps it may be best to move 
from the general to the specific. In general there seemed 
_ to be a desire to limit our action in at least two respects: 
(1) to measures short of war, and (2) to that type of 
assistance which would not prove detrimental to our 
own defense system. It would, of course, be foolhardy 
to send such a large number of planes and ships to 
Europe that we would be unable to meet any emergency 
that might arise in the New World. But that, after all, 
is a question requiring the technical knowledge of mili- 
tary and naval experts for a satisfactory answer. 

A few participants insisted that it would be futile to 
lend Britain any aid at all unless we were fairly certain 
that such aid could be really decisive in determining 
the outcome of the war. The majority, however, seemed 
inclined to agree that Great Britain constitutes our first 
line of defense. Any measures, therefore, designed to 
prolong the war by bolstering Britain’s defense would 
be of direct value to the United States both in allowing 
us more time to get our own house in order and in 
weakening the Nazi military machine. In this way Ger- 
man expansion overseas might be delayed and, in the 
long run, even definitely thwarted. 

6. Should the United States declare war?—A small but 
vocal minority took the bull by the horns and urged that 
the United States immediately declare economic war 
against Germany and Italy. Bowing to the expressed 
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desire of the American people ‘“‘never to send our boys 
to Europe again,” they called for an economic mobiliza- 
tion of the country to aid Great Britain. The tactical 
advantages of such a procedure—from the point of view 
of a British victory—are obvious. It would constitute a 
damaging blow to totalitarianism, leaving the dictators 
not a little dismayed that the full weight of our economic 
power and resources were thrown into the balance 
against them. By the same token it would bolster the 
fighting morale of the British people and help insure the 
neutrality, perhaps eventually even the aid, of such 
states as Turkey and Russia. Finally, it would be a 
shot in the arm that would arouse the American people 
to industrial action of a more definite, positive kind— 
a type of action that is hard to secure if democracy is 
allowed to pursue its normal course. 

The democratic process, so the argument runs, is too 
inefficient to tolerate in crises like the present. This 
simple fact is amply demonstrated by the delay in the 
approval of the appointments of Mr. Knox and Mr. 
Stimson together with the difficulty encountered in se- 
curing the whole-hearted support of certain industrial- 
ists in the present rearmament program. Only by an 
actual declaration of war, therefore, and the resultant 
entry of the United States into a war atmosphere, can 
the American people be stimulated to support the far- 
reaching measures necessary for effective aid to Great 
Britain. 

Strong opposition rises to counter these arguments. 
The American people do not want war. Might it not be 
possible to expand our arms production and mobilize 
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the country industrially in order to support Britain 
without a formal declaration of war? This might be 
done by means of executive decrees and Congressional 
statutes, our program of action being explained in terms 
of “intervention” rather than “war.” 

Indeed, it is far more fashionable and much safer not 
to declare war! Suppose, for example, we formally en- 
tered the war and within a period of months British 
defense efforts collapsed. The United States would be 
left in a most awkward position with a very disagreeable 
war on our hands. Such a risk, carrying with it the 
possibilities of a long and terrible conflict together with 
the suppression of free enterprise and human liberty, 
cannot be faced lightly. Moreover, it his held in some 
quarters that if we avoided belligerent status our ships 
would possess a certain amount of freedom on the seas 
which would otherwise be denied them. 

7. To what extent might aid be extended in measures 
short of war?—In attempting to cope realistically with 
the problem, the members of one round table agreed 
upon the following formula: ‘‘The United States should 
recognize the Nazi government as an aggressor and law- 
breaker whose continued existence is hostile to peace 
and democracy and should accept responsibility for tak- 
ing such measures, economic and forcible, as in succes- 
sive stages appear to be useful to destroy it.” 

A program of action made up of progressive measures 
short of war and meeting with the widespread approval 
of the round tables might include the following points: 


1. Repeal the 1939 Neutrality Act so as to do away with the 
restrictions imposed by the ‘‘cash and carry” clause, the loan 
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clause, and the provisions prohibiting the entry of American 
ships into the war zone. 

2. Repeal the Johnson Act which prohibits citizens of the 
United States from lending money to those governments which 
have defaulted in respect to the payment of their World War 
debts to the United States government. 

3. Pass legislation permitting the transfer of vessels and muni- 
tions by the United States government to Great Britain. 

4. Refrain from extending relief in the way of food and supplies 
to the population of the areas under German domination at the 
present time. 

5. Take action to prevent the shipment of vital raw materials to 
Germany whether directly or indirectly. 

6. Grant outright subsidies to Great Britain if such action seems 
necessary. 

7. Consider the desirability, on the advice of naval strategists, of 
moving at least a part of the fleet to Atlantic waters. 

8. Permit American warships to convoy merchant vessels to 
Great Britain. 


Indeed, so much did the desire to help Britain domi- 
nate the round-table discussion that little concern was 
expressed as to whether or not the British might be able 
to pay for the assistance given. Outright gifts of ma- 
terials and resources were favored in many quarters— 
although one participant facetiously suggested that 
“Britain might as well use her bar gold as long as it 
lasted.” Such a program, on paper, appears rather far- 
reaching. Actually, however, limitations of a practical 
nature appear on the horizon. The flesh and the spirit 
are both willing—that is, we have loosened our heart- 
strings and are inclined to loosen our purse-strings as 
well. But the present unsatisfactory status of our own 
rearmament program, coupled with the inability of our 
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industrial system to adapt itself overnight to the de- 
mands of a war machine, indicate pretty clearly that 
our capacity to render effective material aid to Great 
Britain will be seriously limited during the next few 
months. 

8. Should the United States send relief to the conquered 
areas?—One problem which the United States must 
settle in the very near future concerns the requests for 
food and other supplies which the people of Europe’s 
conquered areas will be submitting in increasing num- 
bers as the hard winter of 1940-41 approaches. To 
grant relief of this type, however humanitarian it may 
seem, would ease the burden of National Socialism in 
supporting its war-torn dominions and thus strengthen 
their capacity to carry on the struggle. In our mental 
battle to decide between today’s humanitarianism and 
tomorrow’s humanitarianism we must remember that 
perhaps the most effective weapon employed by Britain 
is the blockade. To be effective it must be ruthlessly 
applied. Food and supplies sent to any portion of the 
German Empire would be of direct aid to the Nazi 
regime. Perhaps, then, National Socialism should be 
compelled to provide for the millions forcibly brought 
within its domain or to let them starve, or else admit 
defeat. 

On the other hand, an international administrative 
agency might be created to administer relief in an im- 
partial way. Given assurance, after careful investiga- 
tion, that certain beneficial supplies would be of little 
aid to the Nazi war machine, we might then proceed to 
ship limited quantities of stipulated materials to the 
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war-stricken areas. After all, argue the proponents of 
this scheme, what we want ultimately is a normal Eu- 
rope. To refuse relief in a crisis of this kind is to resort 
to the very tactics of National Socialism which we de- 
plore so much. By deliberately intensifying the distress 
and suffering of innocent millions we would merely post- 
pone the return of normalcy, at the same time need- 
lessly sacrificing human life at an improvised altar of 
military strategy. Would it not be better to develop a 
feeling of friendship and gratitude among the con- 
quered people of Europe—a kind of good will and pres- 
tige which might later pay rich dividends in the struggle 
between fascism and democracy? The United States 
must soon find an answer to this question. 


B. LOOKING TOWARD THE FAR EAST 


The second region of the world in which the United 
States has vital interests is the Orient. Since serious 
repercussions of the war in Europe are constantly being 
felt there, American policy must be formulated in terms 
of the immediate crisis as well as of our long-standing 
interests in the Far East. 

In terms of the European war it is to be assumed that 
a complete German victory might lead to one of two 
alternatives. Either Japan will make a new and tighter 
alliance with Germany, and the two powers then exploit 
the resources of the Far East, or Japan, on its own, 
might undertake the creation of a Grossraumordnung in 
in the Far East, similar to that which Germany hopes to 
establish in her new empire. 
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The most pressing question is whether an intensified 
Japanese aggression throughout the Far East is likely 
to await a German victory, or whether more immediate 
action may be expected. That Japan wants to move as 
fast and as drastically as possible no one seems to doubt. 
But Japan must even now be aware of possible opposi- 
tion from various sources. Thus, Russia continues to be 
sympathetic to the cause of China and might readily 
provide a very effective bar to Japanese aggression. 
Moreover, the present distribution of naval power in 
the Pacific would seem to counsel a policy of caution by 
Japan, at least so far as the British, French, Dutch, and 
United States interests are concerned. Should England 
be defeated, however, and her navy fall into German 
hands or be destroyed, Japan would be in a much more 
favorable position in that she would only have to reckon 
with the United States navy. For this reason, many of 
the round-table participants felt that the Japanese may 
be expected to wait until the outcome of the European 
struggle is clear. Others, however, pointed to the fact 
that the navy group in Japanese politics may soon be 
in a position of greater influence. If this were to happen, 
and if, in addition, the development of a one-party sys- 
tem continues, the Japanese discontent over its failure 
in the war against China, combined with the decreasing 
prestige of England’s position in the Far East, may en- 
courage quick Japanese action to expand its political 
control in the southwest Pacific at an early date. 

Among the Japanese objectives are the Dutch East 
Indies, which might gradually be dominated by a peace- 
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ful infiltration of Japanese. However, the fear that Ger- 
many might take action in that area once her hands are 
free may cause Japan to undertake a forceful invasion 
in order to establish herself before the European war is 
over. Once Japan had established her control over the 
Dutch East Indies, a move against Singapore, the Brit- 
ish naval base, would be relatively easy. In such an 
event, the western Pacific might well pass into Japanese 
hands before even the United States could take effective 
action. And even though Japanese pressure should not 
be extended to Australia and New Zealand, both coun- 
tries would undoubtedly find themselves in a very diffi- 
cult position. 

One of the striking things about Japan’s present posi- 
tion and ambitions is that in reality all the great powers 
look with concern upon the trend of Far Eastern events. 
Not even Germany appears likely to welcome continued 
Japanese expansion, because of its own colonial ambi- 
tions and its desire for far eastern sources of valuable 
raw materials. Russia clearly is relucant to see Japan 
add to its possessions in any part of the Far East, and 
would apparently welcome joint action by the powers. 
Equally clearly Britain will not tolerate Japanese seizure 
of British interests, or of the Dutch East Indies, as long 
as the Empire is in a position to take effective action. 
Finally, the interests of the United States are on the 
side of maintaining existing treaty rights and flatly op- 
posed to the aggressive expansion of Japan. But with 
all this opposition to Japan’s imperial plans, parallel 
action of these powers is today not possible because of 
their diverse interests and their involvements elsewhere. 
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WHAT OF THE UNITED STATES POLICY IN THE FAR EAST? 


United States policy in the Far East has had fairly 
clear objectives in terms of the protection of private 
American interests, commercial and otherwise. Al- 
though our government has been vigorous in asserting 
its claims up to the point of sending diplomatic notes 
and attending conferences, it has not in general been 
prepared to impose sanctions sufficient to establish its 
legal rights. This has been particularly noticeable since 
1931, when Japan began indiscriminately to violate 
treaty obligations and, incidentally, many substantial 
American rights. 

Why the government of the United States has not 
exerted sufficient pressure to deter Japanese aggression 
was not entirely clear to the members of the round 
tables. In large measure it appears to have been because 
of the lack of pressure by American public opinion, 
which has failed to see the cumulative consequences of 
unchecked Japanese aggression and has feared any ac- 
tion which might arouse Japanese opposition to this 
country. Isolationism of the sort which has influenced 
our policy toward Europe does not appear to have been 
much in evidence. Yet the same type of thinking that 
has been at the base of our neutrality law has influenced 
our inaction in the Far East. The desire to be neutral 
has been accompanied by a failure to see that neutral 
rights are violated unless they are backed by a determi- 
nation of the neutral to defend them. Their mere inclu- 
sion in the general body of international law does not 
lead to their observance unless adequate sanctions of 
force exist as penalities for transgression. If the United 
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States intends to have its rights observed in the Far 
East, it must be prepared to defend them. 

There can be little doubt that Japan’s successful ag- 
gression in the southwest Pacific would have serious 
consequences for the United States. In general terms 
this would mean further and continued violation of 
American rights as defined in international law and 
under specific treaties to which we are a party. Our 
trading interests would be especially adversely affected. 
To the extent to which Japan is successful in violating 
established treaty rights which she has heretofore prom- 
ised to observe, and to the extent to which she considers 
herself unbound by law, the cause of peace through law, 
not only in the Far East, but everywhere in the world, 
is jeopardized. There cannot be lawlessness in one part 
of the world without serious repercussion elsewhere of 
such successful resorts to violence. The past ten years 
have given ample evidence of the alternating resort to 
force and aggression in the Far East and in Europe. 

From an economic and strategic point of view, Japan’s 
domination of the southwestern Pacific would have sin- 
gularly serious implications for the United States, since 
we still depend upon this region for a relatively large 
number of important raw materials. Our dependence 
in regard to such vital products as rubber, tin, hemp, 
and silk is especially significant. To be sure, these de- 
ficiencies might be corrected in some measure by imports 
from Latin America or by the further development of 
synthetic products within the United States. But in 
consideration of the quality and price factors involved in 
the development of Bolivian tin and Brazilian rubber 
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many people feel that we should not be driven to this 
undesirable alternative without first making vigorous 
protests to Japan and taking whatever action seems to 
be required. ; 

Assuming that it is desirable for the United States to 
keep its sources of raw materials in friendly hands, it 
becomes doubly important that we refrain from fur- 
nishing Japan with those sinews of war which may make 
Japanese domination of the Far East possible. For both 
political and economic reasons we want China to win 
the present conflict. Yet, by continuing our normal 
trade with Japan, for four years we have poured a 
steady stream of oil, scrap iron, copper, and machinery 
into the Japanese war chest which has had the effect 
of aiding Japanese aggression in China. Fearing retalia- 
tion, we have hesitated to invoke the neutrality law or 
impose an economic embargo. In that we have been 
arming our potential enemy and strengthening Japan’s 
hand in China, the round tables felt that our Far East- 
ern policy has been sadly unrealistic. In some respects 
we seem to be playing into the hands of a designing gov- 
ernment who may later express its gratitude for our as- 
sistance by cutting off from the United States those vital 
raw materials which the southwestern Pacific area pro- 
vides. 

All in all our policy vis-a-vis Japan might well be 
one of firmness tempered with an honest attempt to 
reach an understanding. Certainly, in view of the ne- 
cessity of keeping our hands free in the Atlantic, any 
move which might involve us in war in the Far East 
would be most unwise. Equally unwise, according to 
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the round tables, would be any general program of ap- 
peasement designed to win the support of Japan. On 
the other hand, many were inclined to believe that exist- 
ing tensions might be alleviated somewhat if the United 
States were to remedy the injustices perpetrated upon 
the Japanese people by the immigration act of 1924. 
The exclusion clause of that act, it will be recalled, was 
aimed specifically at Japan. Such a concession, together 
with a satisfactory adjustment of our trade relations, 
might well be offered if Japan would display any inclina- 
tion to alter her present aggressive policy. In any case 
we must make it plain that we mean business. For, as 
time goes on, we can see more clearly than ever the seri- 
ous consequences that would flow from the creation of a 
Far Eastern counterpart to a Europe dominated by 
Hitler. 


C. LOOKING TOWARD LATIN AMERICA 


Traditionally the United States had been most con- 
cerned with the affairs of the Western Hemisphere. We 
have always claimed a special interest in what takes 
place in this part of the world. The Monroe Doctrine, 
whatever its varying interpretations, has symbolized 
this attitude in the minds of the American people, the 
Latin Americans, and the peoples of Europe and Asia. 
Considered in the past a unilateral policy of the United 
States, the Monroe Doctrine has more recently tended 
to become a doctrine of American solidarity, to be in- 
voked and interpreted by the joint efforts of the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

What have been the repercussions of the war in this 
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hemisphere and what policies should the government of 
the United States adopt in the light of current develop- 
ments? 

In general the round-table discussion proceeded upon 
the assumption that the totalitarian states are already 
working hard to establish their control in this hemi- 
sphere and surely can be expected to intensify this cam- 
paign whenever the war in Europe is over. The Ameri- 
can states thus constitute one of the major fronts in the 
fascist war for world-domination. 

While there seemed to be considerable doubt in the 
round tables concerning the probable course of events 
in Europe and the Far East, and corresponding uncer- 
tainty about the exact policies the United States should 
adopt, there was almost complete agreement about what 
may be expected in this hemisphere. Therefore it was 
relatively easy to work out in general terms the policies 
which seemed most appropriate for the United States 
to follow to prevent fascism from penetrating the 
Americas. 

1. Prevent the control of territory in the Western Hemi- 
sphere by fascist states——The Monroe Doctrine should 
be invoked whenever there appears to be danger of the 
establishment of actual control over American territory 
by any of the totalitarian states. This might occur either 
through efforts to establish a fascist state in territory 
now under the control of a Latin-American country or 
by taking over title or control of the colonies of one of 
the European countries defeated by Germany. The dis- 
position of colonial territories presents particular diff- 
culties, since they might be considered legitimate spoils 
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of war by Germany; or some of the Latin-American 
states or we ourselves might even engage upon expan- 
sionist programs to acquire these lands while the British 
are unable to defend them. Against either contingency it 
seems wise that a co-operative procedure of trusteeship 
among all the American states should be organized. 
This would both forbid acquisition of Latin-American 
territory by Germany or Italy and be a bar against land 
grabbing by the American countries themselves. Such 
a policy was actually accepted by the American states 
at the recent Havana conference. 

2. Prevent the establishment of fascist political and eco- 
nomic control in Latin America.—The greatest danger to 
American (Western Hemispheric) security will not 
come, however, from direct acquisition of land. Much 
more serious is the threat of political control over Latin- 
American states by the totalitarian countries. This may 
come about through the use of means already seen in 
operation in many of the South American countries and 
successfully used by Germany in the Balkan area. These 
methods include the use of effective propaganda for the 
fascist way of life coupled with an economically attrac- 
tive barter-trade campaign. Political co-operation and 
then control comes regularly with the German barter- 
trade system, and an intensive campaign of this kind 
would present the greatest danger to American solidar- 
ity and security. Consequently, the problem of security 
in the Western Hemisphere centers upon the question 
of trade. In the past both the United States and Latin 
America have traded heavily with Europe, and if an 
economic union is to be established in this hemisphere, 
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very drastic efforts will need to be made to establish and 
encourage north-south trade lines. Unless this can be 
done successfully and quickly, the economies of our 
Latin-American neighbors will become geared to that 
of the German economic machine, which may also mean 
political subservience to the totalitarian system. It 
should be noted, however, that this close connection be- 
tween trade lines and political control is likely also to 
show itself in the United States, where the prospect for 
doing business with Germany has already given rise to 
appeasement propaganda on a fairly large scale. There- 
fore, to bolster the economic systems of both the United 
States and Latin America against domination by the 
fascist states, it is necessary quickly to encourage inter- 
American trade. All this might be done in a number of 
ways, including the formation of an economic union of 
all the Western Hemisphere states, or a series of unions 
within the same area. The United States will need to 
furnish ample capital for developing trade, following 
here many of the methods successfully employed by 
Great Britain and Germany. These funds must be pro- 
vided even though in some cases they represent uneco- 
nomic investments. The European investments in 
Latin-American countries should not be permitted to 
pass into German hands; some system of joint owner- 
ship through co-operation by the United States with 
local governments would probably be necessary. 

In considering efforts toward building an economic 
union, the political effects of success or failure should 
remain uppermost in our minds. The issue at stake is 
not merely a few millions of dollars of exports and im- 
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ports, but the survival of the liberal-democratic tradi- 
tion and even the political and economic independence 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

3. Build up the armed defenses of the Americas.—Atten- 
tion must also be given by the Americas to bolstering 
our armed defenses. Both the military and naval de- 
fense plans of the various countries of this hemisphere 
should be co-ordinated and pooled. While an immediate 
attack does not seem likely, the lesson of the last ten 
years of totalitarian aggression indicates the wisdom of 
being prepared for the worst. The round tables did not 
attempt any definition of defense needs, since this is a 
matter for military and naval experts. 

4. Foster democratic institutions within and among the 
American states.—Attention must be given to the im- 
portance of building Western Hemispheric unity by 
putting into practical application the democratic prin- 
ciples which stand so clearly in contrast to totalitarian 
fascism. The first step in this direction might be to en- 
courage the democratic way of life—to supplant the 
dictatorships now existing in most Latin-American 
countries. Few of these dictatorships, it is true, are 
now patterned after the European brand of fascism. 
Nevertheless, the concentration of political power in a 
few hands would make a conversion to the more dan- 
gerous type relatively easy if and when the fascist for- 
mula can be made to appear more attractive than the 
democratic. Since fascism grows most readily in the 
soil of economic discontent, one of the most tangible 
ways of bolstering democratic government in Latin 
America would be to make business with us (the 
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United States) pay. Clearly, then, the internal political 
situation in each country hinges directly upon the eco- 
nomic aspects of inter-American solidarity. 

In the broader area of pan-American relations there 
is also ample room for a resort to more democratic 
methods. The United States—if it is to meet with suc- 
cess in opposing fascist penetration—must win the con- 
fidence of Latin-American peoples by making a real at- 
tempt to understand their history, their traditions, their 
language, their culture, and their way of life. Also, the 
fascist enemy could well be met with a greater emphasis 
on the use of its own propaganda techniques; we might 
exchange more students and professors, design more 
radio programs for Latin-American consumption, circu- 
late more movies, encourage travel south of the Rio 
Grande. 

Happily the era of Yankee imperialism seems to have 
run its course. The withdrawal of United States marines 
from the Caribbean, the policy of nonintervention, and 
the more recent efforts to streamline the Monroe Doc- 
trine into a multilateral defense program have met with 
the sincere approval of our neighbors to the south. In 
general, the dynamic yet sympathetic character of the 
good-neighbor policy appears to be acting as an effective 
antidote to fascist machinations. In a very real sense 
the foundations of hemispheric political, economic, and 
cultural unity are being laid. The success of the past ten 
years, then, should define pretty clearly our future lines 
of policy. If we will but continue in the direction of 
strengthening the Pan-American Union, of leading 
rather than dominating, of suggesting rather than tell- 
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ing, we should be able to capitalize on the splendid work 
Mr. Hull has done in building up inter-American soli- 
darity. 
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IV. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The round-table participants did not attempt to draw 
up any final conclusions or any detailed program of ac- 
tion for the United States to follow in the present world- 
crisis. Yet, from the discussions summarized in the fore- 
going pages, there emerged certain general trends in 
thinking, concerning both the causes for the collapse of 
the post-war system and the prospects for a more lasting 
peace in the future. These may briefly be set forth as 
follows: 

1. Peace and stability in the world depend, in large 
measure, upon the active participation by all nations in 
efforts at international co-operation. No nation, cer- 
tainly none of the great powers, can deliberately with- 
draw from international society or pursue a policy of 
international irresponsibility without undermining the 
world-order and jeopardizing the peace of all. 

2. The shrinking world in which we live consists of 
interdependent nations and requires for its peace and 
prosperity world-wide institutions with power to keep 
markets open against nationalistic legislation, and to 
prevent the outbreak of war. Limitations must be 
placed, therefore, upon those traditional sovereign 
powers affecting the regulation of trade and the use of 
war as an instrument of national policy. The only alter- 
native would seem to be a world in which nationalism 
and unbridled sovereign power promise increasingly dis- 
astrous wars. 
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3. The use of war as an instrument of national policy 
is irreconcilable with an orderly international commu- 
nity. Yet force used in the name of the community of 
nations for international ends is essential for the main- 
tenance of a stable world-order. Consequently, any plan 
designed to achieve a more lasting peace must make pro- 
vision for the concentration of international power ade- 
quate to enforce international obligations. 

4. The importance of change cannot be overlooked. 
Law and order are essential, but the maintenance of law 
must not become the excuse for perpetuating injustices 
or inequalities brought about by changing conditions. 
Continued peace depends in large measure upon the ex- 
istence of international machinery capable of making 
those changes without which the status quo may become 
intolerable to some members of the international com- 
munity. 

5. Whatever their shortcomings may have been, the 
League of Nations, the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, and the International Labor Organiza- 
tion represent the greatest steps taken by modern man 
for the building of a world-society. The lessons learned 
in the creation and operation of these post-war institu- 
tions should form the basis upon which future inter- 
national organizations are built. 

6. Although there are obvious weaknesses in a society 
based upon the liberal-democratic philosophy, such a 
society is to be preferred to any of the alternatives now 
within the practicable realization of mankind. Unlike its 
competitors, fascism and communism, democracy has 
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within it the means for change and improvement with- 
out undue sacrifice of the individual. 

The perpetuation of the democratic system, however, 
necessitates continuous and positive effort on the part 
of those who prefer it to other forms of government. 
It is their responsibility to demonstrate that the social 
and economic problems of a modern society can be 
solved by democratic methods. Only in this way can 
democracy hope to maintain itself in competition with 
totalitarianism. 

7. The outcome of the present World War must ulti- 
mately determine the character of the world-order of 
the future. For it involves basically a struggle between 
forces, on the one hand, which would apply liberal-dem- 
ocratic principles, such as independence, equality, and 
self-determination, to international relations, and forces, 
on the other hand, which propose to extend the principle 
of domination by a limited number of states. The first 
would seek the perpetuation of those ideas already crys- 
talized in the League of Nations; the second would seek 
to subordinate the world of nations to a single dictato- 
rial will. For those people who cherish the liberal-demo- 
cratic traditions, an Allied victory is consequently clear- 
ly to be preferred to a fascist one. Toward this end the 
foreign policy of the United States should be constantly 
oriented, in Europe, in Latin America, and in the Far 
East. 

Meanwhile, the United States should make every ef- 
fort to keep alive the principles of democracy in those 
parts of the world which are still free. The failure of ap- 
peasement has been demonstrated with terrible clarity 
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in recent years; further concessions to fascist powers 
would only result in additional democratic sacrifices and 
would open the door to the further spread of the totali- 


: 


tarian philosophy. A vigorous and consistent policy on 


the part of the United States, guided by a strong leader- 
ship and reinforced by a unified and alert public opin- 


ion, may be the determining factor in the survival of the 


democratic way of life. 
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